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Cover Andrew Merry 
Xeno Eucalyptus 4, 2009 
from Xeno Eucalyptus, 
archival pigment print 138 x 
107 cm. 


‘Photographer Andrew 
Merry is based in the Blue 
Mountains. Xeno Eucalyptus 
4 was displayed as part 

of the exhibition Country 
and western: landscape 
re-imagined 1988-2013, 
curated by Gavin Wilson, 
which toured Australia in 
2015-17 (see amerry.com/ 
xeno-eucalyptus/). 


While Merry prefers to 
leave the viewer free to 
interpret the photograph, 
the touring exhibition's 
title came from its aim 

to bring into focus ‘the 
contrasting insights and 
cultural imperatives, both 
Indigenous (Country) and 
non-Indigenous (Western), 
that have given shape and 
substance to our evolving 
attitudes and perceptions of 
the national landscape over 
the past 25 years’. 


Snippets 


Photo essays on Victorian gardens 


Several years ago I decided to participate in 

a couple of working bees organised by the 
Australian Garden History Society (AGHS) 

in Victoria. There were several motivations. 

I wanted to get a sense of what the volunteers 
got up to, and how they interacted with the 
owners. Above all, however, was a drive to see 
these properties firsthand. 


In particular I came to realise how much there 
was to discover about Belmont estate near 
Raglan in western Victoria. While the work 

of the volunteers was essentially confined 

to the homestead garden during my first 

visit, the ever-enthusiastic owner Jocelyn 

Reid provided a brief tour of the immediate 
homestead environs, a glimpse into the scale 
and scope of the property. I took a few snaps 
with my smartphone and mentioned to Jocelyn 


A view over the rooftops, Belmont homestead, Victoria. that one day I would like to return to take a 
The roof forms (taken from the balcony of the last addition) show the 
various stages of early homestead development. photo Trevor Pitkin 


comprehensive set of images. 


- Meanwhile I had undertaken a few other projects 
involving a contemporary update and extension of existing photographic records of historic 
properties held by the State Library of Victoria. These projects arose from visiting properties and 
then seeing what the library’s collection held relating to them. This led to my photographs being 
accepted into the library’s collection. 


For Belmont, I considered the material available at that time inadequate to represent 

the property. It seemed to me that few people would have the opportunity to experience 
Belmont at all, let alone in any detail, and so I approached Jocelyn early in 2019 to take 

a comprehensive set of images. She held some heritage prints that provided a specific 
reference point for the contemporary set, and these were added to the digital record by 
re-photographing them. Over several visits Jocelyn and I recorded her notes supporting the 
images she had selected as the most intriguing for her, which then were used to complete the 
documentation set submitted to the State Library of Victoria. 


Online 


As I put these images and documentation together, it occurred to me that AGHS could 
provide access to these resources through its website. Then anyone with access to the internet 
could experience the property by looking at the images online. We have now started to do this 
— see gardenhistorysociety.org.au/pictorial-belmont/ for the first photo essay! 


The website provides full screen imagery where possible, allowing a degree of immersion in 
the scene while offering descriptive notation. 


This venture has much scope for enriching the histories of properties like Belmont that are so 
much a part of Australia’s garden history. 


Honorary Snipper — Trevor Pitkin 


AGHS welcomes and very much appreciates the initiative and energy of Society member 
Trevor Pitkin in bringing these photo essays to us all. 
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Editorial 


Bronwyn Blake and Stuart Read 


Co-Chairs? In 2020, our 4oth anniversary year, 
there are some changes in the Australian Garden 
History Society. One of the first is a change of 
chairmanship. For almost the last five years, 
Richard Heathcote has led the Society with 
enormous style, energy and tact. Our greatest 
thanks, Richard, for your marvellous and sustained 
contribution. It hasn’t escaped our notice that there 
are now two co-Chairs replacing you. 


We are also deeply thankful to immediate 

past vice-Chair Dr Jess Hood, Roslyn Burge 
(immediate past chair of the editorial advisory 
committee and a driving force in documenting our 
oral history) and Dr Ruth Morgan for sharing their 
energy and expertise on the national management 
committee. We also are grateful for sterling work 
done by Ray Choate, Dr Julie Collins and Colleen 
Morris on the editorial advisory committee, all of 
who have now retired. 


As co-Chairs, we think that our collaboration will 
bring opportunities which will serve the Society 
well. Our activities rely on like-minded people 

and organisations — they greatly extend our reach. 
When you think about it, many aspects of our 
garden history come in pairs, in terms of people, 
institutions and ideas. Just a few that inspire us are: 


Peter Watts and Warwick Forge, key movers in 
the Society’s formation and early actions 

Countess of Wilton Sue Ebury and Dame 
Elisabeth Murdoch, first AGHS secretary and 
chair, later patron 

David Yencken and Max Bourke, early chair and 
CEO of the Australian Heritage Commission, 
with its pioneering garden surveys and 
publications 
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Our new co-Chairs 


Juliet Ramsay and Sandy Blair’s pioneering 
work on gardens and cultural landscapes for 
the Australian Heritage Commission and the 
International Council on Monuments and Sites 


Howard Tanner and Jane Begg’s influential survey 
Great gardens of Australia (1976) 


James Broadbent and Joy Hughes’s garden history 
publications with the NSW Historic Houses 
Trust 

Trisha Dixon and Jennie Churchill’s books on 
Edna Walling’s gardens and legacy 


Richard Aitken and Michael Looker, co-editors 
of the 2002 Oxford Companion to Australian 


Gardens 


Christina Dyson and Richard Aitken, long-time 
dual editors of this journal and catalysts 


Colleen Morris and Geoffrey Britton, 
collaborative workers on gardens across NSW 
and beyond 


Richard the Reliable (‘the Old Mole’ Richard 
Bird) and Richard Heathcote, developers 
of the Australian Garden Museum. 


Rich expertise and experience indeed! And 
partnerships exist everywhere we look. Both 
nationally and through its branches, the Society 
works jointly with institutions including state botanic 
gardens, Treenet, the National Trust of Australia, 
and the Australian Institute of Landscape Architects. 


The Society’s members are both professional 
and amateurs, making its reach a very broad 
one which encompasses the scholarly and the 
entertaining, the garden and the environment, 
the historic and the contemporary — without 
embracing and studying the new, we won’t 
survive and thrive. 


We look forward to celebrating our 4oth year as a 
Society with many local events, and to widening 
our reach and membership. We are excited 

about the stimulus and links formed through 
2019's successful annual national conference in 
New Zealand, and will tend those to ensure they 
grow and flower: what form this takes, we’ll see! 


We are now involved with finding a successor 
to our journal editor for the past five years 
Bernadette Hince — the journal is so important 
to members, as outreach and a record. We look 


forward to meeting more members and fostering 
AGHS’s continued health and growth. 


Zena Cumpston 


/Vlissing voices 


When it comes to strategies of environmental 
management in Australia, the voices and 
aspirations which have been largely missing, 
both historically and contemporaneously, 

are the voices and aspirations of Australia’s 
First Peoples. To bring these voices into the 
conversation would be, arguably, the most 
powerful disruption to the thinking which 
has led us to the environmental crisis we 
now seek to remedy. 


To value and foreground First Peoples’ ecological 
knowledge would be to finally use the resources 
flowing from thousands of generations of careful 
custodianship. We need a dramatic shift in the way 
we view Country and our relationship to Country 
to address the vast ecological problems we face. 


For millennia in 
Australia, native 
millet (Panicum 
decompositum) has 
been gathered and 
used to make bread. 


Our country, our kin 


I speak as an individual, but my understanding of 
Country is embedded in my Aboriginal (Barkandji) 
heritage. First Peoples view Country as kin to 

be looked after and actively loved. Australia’s 

First Peoples have been developing complex 
technologies, practicing aquaculture, making bread, 
farming and caring for Country for millennia. We 
have been nurturing and peacefully interacting 
with our land longer than any other living and 
continuous culture in the world. Our ecological 
knowledge is informed by thousands of generations 
of custodianship and care for Country. This is at 
the core of all of our interactions, so why aren’t 

we having a bigger input to Australia’s ecological 
strategies? Why aren’t we leading them? 


photo Harry Rose, Flickr 


We as First Peoples have a relationship with 
Country that is holistic, healthy, loving, reciprocal 
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Views of the 
exhibition Bunha- 
Bunhanga curated 
by Jonathan Jones 

as part of Tarnanthi 
2019, Art Gallery 
of South Australia, 

Adelaide. The 

exhibition places 
colonial artworks 
alongside the tools 
and objects of 
Aboriginal people's 
agricultural practice 
to illustrate a deeper 
reading of the 
historical record. 
The wallpaper which 
lines what at first 
reads as a deeply 
colonial space in 
fact depicts the 

yam daisy, one of 
the most important 
food sources for 
Aboriginal people 
right across 
Australia’s southeast 
before interruption. 


photos Saul Steed 


and engaged. This kin-centric relationship embeds 
our obligations of custodianship, which are lacking 
if non-Indigenous views see Country only as a 
resource to be exploited and controlled. How do 
we get non-Indigenous Australia to move towards 
the custodianship and care that is needed to 
counter the effects of climate change? 


Would this happen if all Australian peoples were 
able to acknowledge and understand that we are 
a living culture? And that much of our ecological 
knowledge is not lost, not dead, but merely 
waiting to be reactivated by speaking with and 
working with us? 


The Uluru Statement From the Heart 
(rvoiceuluru.org) sought a Makarrata Commission 
to supervise a process of agreement-making 
between governments and First Peoples and 
truth-telling about our history (Makarrata is a 
Yolngu word for healing, a coming together after 
a struggle).’ This truth-telling could not only 
bring long overdue public recognition of atrocities 
suffered and their continuing legacies, but might 
also finally dispense with the lie of peaceful 
settlement. The psychosis of denial impoverishes 
us all. A process to enact a healing would begin 
a path to enlightened acceptance of our ways 
of caring for Country. In-The art of healing - 
Australian Indigenous bush medicine (2018), 
Professor Marcia Langton notes: 
If we were more knowledgeable about the history 
of Australia, of the diversity and depth of our 
Indigenous cultures, and more accommodating of 
the continuing traditions, allowing them their rightful 
‘place in our nation, | believe we would overcome the 
life-threatening disadvantages faced by Indigenous 
Australians more quickly. 


Wiradjuri/Kamilaroi artist and storyteller 
Jonathan Jones also recently urged this 
recognition: 
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This culture cringe we have terrifies me, that we have 
the world’s most significant sites on our little patch 
here — in our ngurambang — and yet, for the most 
part, we refuse to even acknowledge them. 


‘Nginha ngurambang marunbunmilgirridyu: 
| love this country — but do you?’ 


ArtsHub website 


First Peoples’ ecological knowledge continues 

to be positioned as fragmentary, and is too often 
marginalised and trivialised. Science is careful 
observation. As my Kuku-Lalanji colleague Luke 
Briscoe says (on Indigi Lab website), there is no 
Indigenous science versus science, there is just 
science. Our relationship to Country and the ways 
in which Country is embedded in our lives and 
culture mean that we, the Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander peoples of Australia, can be seen 
as the canary in the coalmine. We are on the front 
line. But all Australians have so much to lose if 
ignorance and short-term thinking dominate. 


Reparation — a first step 


Agricultural and cultural practices associated with 
indigenous plants and foods have been largely 
neglected (at best) or ignored. In 2018 Uncle Bruce 
Pascoe asked whether there is a bigger story: 


We could reach our carbon emission targets easily 
by growing these plants. So why con't we? Are we 
that paranoid about Aboriginal claims to the land 
that we can't acknowledge the plants tested and 
domesticated over a longer period than anywhere 
else on earth?’ 

SBS Food website 


All plants, including grasses, sequester carbon, 
and many are nutritious. But in Dark emu, Pascoe 
describes Australian plants as the most sustainable 
and nutrient-rich crops which can be grown here, 
requiring little water and having no need for 


fertilisers. When the plants of First Peoples are 
reinstated within the environments they have 
thrived in for thousands of generations, the shutting 
down of culture, custodianship and sovereignty 
enacted by unsuitable foreign crops becomes an 
opening up of stories which strengthen and bolster 
culture, ecological knowledge and custodianship. 
This opening provides opportunities for Indigenous 
ecological knowledge to be employed, respected, 
shared and embraced. 


The opening up of cultural narratives invites all 
peoples to learn more of Country they call home. 
Foregrounding the perspectives of First Peoples 
might be a way in which all Australians could 
begin to feel a more meaningful sense of knowing, 
belonging and custodianship.’ Reinstating the 
importance of Indigenous knowledge of our plants 
and ecologies can be seen as a necessary act of 
reparation. 


It would also provide a way of improving the 
psychological wellbeing of peoples whose histories, 
knowledges and languages have been actively 
erased by the relentless machine of colonisation. 
Being near our plants, being able to see them and 
use them is important for First Peoples. All of 
our plants hold important and multiple cultural 
narratives which bolster our cultural identity and 
connections but also invite others to learn more 
about our complex knowledge systems and land 
management practices. 


This knowledge is not yet lost 


It is important to note that none of this 
knowledge is completely lost. Acts of reparation 
can germinate the seeds of culture and ecological 
knowledge. Reparation would mean working and 
partnering with Aboriginal communities which 
still hold information that is not widely known or 
respected. Despite the careful study of historical 


records and meaningful partnerships with 
communities by scholars such as Dr Beth Gott, 
there is still too much work being done that leaves 
communities out. We can’t just study historical 
records — Aboriginal people must be involved. 


The study of historical records or Indigenous 
ecological knowledges which does not include the 
active participation of First Nations communities 
produces impoverished outcomes. We are a living 
culture and there is much knowledge within 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander communities 
waiting to be reinvigorated in a culturally 
appropriate way. This reinvigoration not only 
empowers us but would be of great benefit to all 
Australians. 


Like many other aspects of Indigenous histories 
and culture, this is another area where, when the 
light of respect and acknowledgement is finally 
shone, people will say, “Why didn’t we know?’ 

It is not too late for nurturing Country and 
restoring a balance. The balance has been tipping 
the wrong way for only a little over 200 years, a 
drop in the ocean of the deep time of Indigenous 
peoples and culture. 


Let us be together and let us heal Country. May 
our children never be impoverished as we have 
been. Our ecological knowledge is a seed holding 
tens of thousands of years of information waiting to 
be germinated, waiting for the light to be shone. 


Further reading 

For information on the meaning of Country to 
Australia's First Peoples, see the websites of 

the Australian Institute of Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Studies (aiatsis.gov.au/research/ 
research-themes/land-and-water/benefits-caring- 
country) and the Common Ground First Nations 
(commonground.org,au/learn/connection-to- 
country). 


Bunha-bunhanga 

The exhibition Bunha-bunhanga: Aboriginal agriculture 
in the south-east is on display at the Art Gallery of 
South Australia and Museum of Economic Botany 
until 27 January 2020, as part of the annual Tarnanthi 
Festival of Contemporary Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Art. 


Zena Cumpston is a Barkandji woman and research 
fellow for the CAUL Hub at the University of Melbourne. 
She was the lead researcher for The Living 
Pavilion, an event which saw 40,000 Kulin 
plants installed at the university. Recently 
she collaborated with Jonathan Jones and 
Bruce Pascoe on the exhibition 
Bunha-bunhanga. 
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Peter Watts and Max Bourke 


Professor Emeritus David Yencken AO 


3 June 1931 — 21 September 2019 


Left Contact prints 
of David Yencken 
(left) with architect 
Peter Mcintyre AO, 
undated. University 
of Melbourne 
Archives (thanks 

to Jane Beattie 

for assistance). 


photo Norman 
Wodetzki 


Right David 
Yencken, 2011. 


photo Daniel Yencken 


Peter Watts 


Professor Emeritus David Yencken AO has died 
in Melbourne aged 88. David holds a special place 
in the history of the AGHS. If there was a birth of 
the Society, he was the obstetrician. 


David wore many hats and had many 
achievements in a lifetime devoted to issues 
related to conservation, planning and the 
environment. Amongst others he was the 
Elisabeth Murdoch Professor of Landscape 
Architecture and Environmental Planning at 
Melbourne University (1988—96), Secretary 

of Environment and Planning in the Victorian 
Government (1982—87) and Patron of the 
Australian Conservation Foundation from 1999. 
But it was his role as Chairman of the Australian 
Heritage Commission from 1975 to 1980 that 
saw his seminal role in the establishment of the 
Australian Garden History Society. 
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As Victorian Premier, Rupert Hamer had 


provided the National Trust (Vic) with funding for 
a two-year study of historic gardens in Victoria in 
about 1978. That was just after he had declared 
Victoria to be the ‘Garden State’. David Yencken, 
then chairman of the Australian Heritage 
Commission, was impressed by the Victorian 
government’s enlightened approach, and arranged 
for the Commission to fund similar studies in 
every other state. With his encouragement the 
Commission also funded a number of meetings of 
those undertaking the studies, so that they could 
share information and learn from one another. 

It was at one of these meetings, in Launceston 

on 4—6 April 1979, that the idea of an Australian 
society devoted to garden history was raised. 

The late Phyl Simons suggested it should be 
called the Australian Garden History Society 


and I was asked to refine the idea. My proposal 
was subsequently included in a newsletter in 
September 1979. 


David was delighted with the prospect of an 
Australian garden history society as it was one 

of his strategies that the Australian Heritage 
Commission should foster the establishment of 
organisations committed to different aspects of 
conservation. He was only too well aware that, — 
with the vagaries of government, the Australian 
Heritage Commission might not last, and that 

it would be wise to have other community and 
professional organisations established so as to 
continue the work that had been supported by 
the commission. Australia ICOMOS and the 
Society of Historical Archaeology were similarly 
established and supported by David and the 
commission. Max Bourke, the first director of 
the Australian Heritage Commission, and later 
Chair of the ACT/Monaro/Riverina branch of 
AGHS, recalls that ‘in 1976 David instructed me 
immediately I was appointed to start working 

on “encouraging” the formation of bodies like 


ICOMOS and what became AGHS’, 


Following the Launceston meeting an interim 
committee was established and subsequently 
arranged the ‘First Garden History Conference’ 
under the auspices of the National Trust (Vic) in 


Melbourne on 28—29 March 1980. The Australian 


Heritage Commission provided financial and 
other assistance for the conference. This seemed 
the perfect opportunity to launch a society and 
over a number of meetings I had with David 

in the months leading up to the conference we 
stitched together a plan to launch the AGHS. 

I wrote a constitution, with advice from David 
‘to keep it no more than a few pages’ and he 
agreed to approach Dame Elisabeth Murdoch to 
become the first Chair if I would agree to be the 
first Secretary. And so it happened on the day. 
David chaired the conference, gave a brilliant 
opening paper, and put a motion at the end of the 
conference to form an AGHS. He miraculously 
produced a constitution from his back pocket! 
Dame Elisabeth was elected Chair with myself 
as Secretary. Then an interim committee 

was elected — only some of whom had been 
solicited beforehand! 


David guided all this with his characteristic 
warmth, wisdom, calm and astuteness. 

His charming and beguiling nature encouraged 
everyone involved to aim high and the 
encouragement and support he provided, both 
personally and through the Australian Heritage 


"Mrs Whitlam, wife of the Prime Minister, with the Minister for Urban and 


hy 


Regional Development, Mr Uren, the Minister for Environment and 
Conservation, Dr Cass, and members of the Natienal Estate Committce 


before-lunching at The Lod 
Keith Vallance. Mr Milo 


ge yesterday From left, Ms Judith Brine, Mr 
Yu 


nphy. Mr David Yencken. Dr Cass. Mes 


Whitlam, Mrs Judith Wright McKinney, Mr Reginald Walker, Mr Juste 
Hope, Mr Uren, and Mr George Brownhill, secretary of the commutice. 


National estate body meets 


The first meeting ot 
the Nauonat Estate 
Committee decided in 
Canberra yesterday tha! 
tt should consult State 
CGrovernments, nationa. 
trusts and conservation 
groups about the nature 
and state of ‘any ¢en- 
quiries 


Commission, ensured the AGHS got off on the 


right footing. 


The papers for that conference were edited by 
Sue Ebury (who later became the AGHS Patron) 
and were published by the National Trust 

(Vic) with a grant from the Australian Heritage 


Commission. 


David Yencken was one of nature’s true ~ 
gentlemen. His influence was far-reaching. 

He was of a patrician nature that barely exists 
anymore. He saw the big picture and he 
anticipated the future. He paid attention to the 
detail. He especially encouraged the young. 

He led by example. He was an exceptional 
Australian. AGHS owes him an enormous debt 


of gratitude. 


Peter Watts AM is founding secretary 
and a former chairman of AGHS. 


nice Hope, said that two 


sub-commitiees had been 
esiablished, one to exam- 
We ure. problems and the 
other rural problems 

He said the committee 
was hoping to hear from 
all interested parties about 
problems concerning Aus- 
tralia’s environmenta! 


Newspaper clipping 
from the Canberra 
Times Friday | June 
1973, reporting the 
first meeting of the 
Committee on the 
National Estate. 
The caption reads: 
‘Mrs Whitlam, wife of 
the Prime Minister 
with the Minister for 
Urban and Regional 
Development, Mr Uren, 
the Minister for the 
Environment and 
Conservation, Dr Cass, 
and members of 
the National Estate 
Committee before 
lunching at The Lodge 
yesterday. 
From left, Ms Judith 
Brine, Mr Keith Vallance, 
Mr Milo Dunphy, 
Mr David Yencken, 
Dr Cass, Mrs Whitlam, 
Mrs Judith Wright 
McKinney, Mr Reginald 
Walker, Mr Justice 
~) Hope, Mr Uren, and 
Mr George Brownhill, 
secretary of the 
committee. 
source Trove 
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Staff of the Australian 
Heritage Commission 
with commission 
chairman David 
Yencken on the deck 
of David's house at 
Baronda, NSW south 
coast, 1976. 


Back row, L to R, the 
late Michael O’Brien, 
Dr Rob Bruce, 
David Yencken, the 
late Dr Jim Kerr, 

Ms Denise White. 


‘Front row, L to R, 
Dr Sandy Gordon, 
Peter Cheah, 

Max Bourke. 
photo provided by 
Max Bourke 
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Max Bourke 


When we lost David Yencken AO in September 
2019, we lost not just the ‘founding spirit’ of the 
Australian Garden History Society, but a person 

of critical national importance in thinking through 
environmental issues from the 1970s to the present. 


Although not publicly well known outside 

Victoria, David was an environmental intellectual 
of rare distinction. He did not write as muchas 
some of his great US forebears like John Muir or 
Aldo Leopold, though his recent heartfelt Valuing 
Australia’s national heritage will certainly be his 
legacy publication. 


David was at heart a deep thinker not only 
about environmental issues but also about the 
intersection of these issues with politics and 
the art of the possible. This is probably why 
he seemed to have not the slightest difficulty 
talking to and getting on with politicians across 
the spectrum. From Rupert (Dick) Hamer to 
Tom Uren, from Gough Whitlam to Malcolm 
Fraser, all took his counsel to heart. 


His prescience has of course left us with a vigorous 


Australian Garden History Society which this year - 


celebrates 40 years while the government bodies 
he worked on and chaired like the Committee on 
the National Estate and the Australian Heritage 
Commission have disappeared. Indeed this is, 
sadly, as he forecast. 


Let me explain. Though we had met a number 
of times in the early ’70s, it was not until my first 
‘working day’ in 1976 as CEO of the Australian 
Heritage Commission that I had spent any 

tme working on strategy with him. He and the 
late Reg Walker, then General Secretary of the 
Australia Council of National Trusts, and I sat 
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down to work out how we were going to proceed 
to take the Australian Heritage Commission 
forward. I have never forgotten his insistence that 
one of our key functions was to underpin what we 
would call civil society in its activities, as much 

as putting in place our own activities. By this I 
mean he said a significant part of our effort must 
be to strengthen, and create where necessary, 
community bodies that would carry forward the 
‘mission’ of the Heritage Commission regardless 
of its activities in future. 


He had a plan to ensure that bodies with interests 
in industrial archaeology, garden history, public 
history itself, and a range of other private bodies 
needed to be established and fostered. I think that, 
like me, he had been most impressed by the work 
of people like William Morris among others who 
was not just active as an artist but founded and 
promoted the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings which still exists. Morris showed that 

an active civil society is the most important and 
powerful protector of the national estate, regardless 
of government agencies, and indeed at times as a 
counterpoint to government agencies. 


The Australian Garden History Society was, 

as Peter Watts says, a practical outcome of 

his thinking. As AGHS approaches its goth 
anniversary it is with great sadness that we record 
the passing of this true environmental champion. 


Max Bourke AM is a former deputy chair 
of AGHS whose career in the arts and 
heritage includes the position of inaugural 
chief executive of the Australian Heritage 
Commission. 


Russell McGregor 


The garden of birds 


Mateship with birds was Alec Chisholm’s 
first book, published in 1922. He went 

on to become one of Australia’s most 
renowned conservationists in the middle 
decades of the 20th century and published 
many more books on natural history, 
mostly birds. 


None had a more evocative title than his first, but 
all reiterated its primary message, that Australians 
must cultivate a ‘fraternal attitude towards birds if 
we as a nation are to develop any real measure of 
alliance with our native earth’. In his third book, 
Nature fantasy in Australia (1932), he exemplified 
that theme in an affectionate portrayal of Mr 
Harry Wolstenholme, ‘the Birdman of Wahroonga’. 
He called that chapter “The garden of birds’. 


Chisholm didn’t write about gardening. But he 
wrote quite a lot about gardens. Many of his 


writings were on the natural history of urban and 
suburban Australia, especially Brisbane, Sydney 
and Melbourne. He wanted to enthuse his readers 
about the birds, animals and plants they might 
encounter close to home, and thereby convince 
them that the everyday nature around them was 
something worth cherishing. Although he also 
wrote about the bush beyond the cities, much of 
his writing celebrated the homely nature his fellow 
Australians could experience within and just 
beyond their back fences. 


The spirit of Sydney 

Nature fantasy in Australia was written in that 
vein. Despite the title, the book is devoted to 

a very small portion of Australia: an arc within 
a 50-mile [80 km] radius of the Sydney GPO. 
The frontispiece sets the tone. It’s a painting 
by leading bird artist Neville Cayley, after a 
photograph by Chisholm, captioned: ‘The spirit 
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The garden of birds: 
Harry Wolstenholme 
feeding a grey shrike- 
thrush in his garden. 
This photograph, 
taken by Alec 
Chisholm in about 
928, appeared in his 
book Nature fantasy in 
Australia. 


National Library of 
Australia obj- 150662503 
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Trust and affection: 


Keith Hindwood 
with a white-eared 
honeyeater on his 


head. Self-portrait 
by Keith Hindwood, 
ca 1925. 


Mitchell Library, State 
Library of New South 


Wales, PXA 1772, 
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box 5 


of Sydney: scarlet honeyeater at nest in suburban 
garden’. The fact that this gorgeous little bird was 
then common in Sydney’s gardens exemplified 
Chisholm’s theme of the accessibility of the 
wonders of nature to urban Australians. 


Chisholm was struck by the extent to which 
Sydney’s sandstone geology remained a powerfully 
attractive component of the cityscape. He lauded 
the fact that ‘much of the original landscape’ of 
northern Sydney had been preserved, declaring 
that “Here Nature and man, each unable to 
vanquish the other, have seemingly agreed to 
co-operate, with the result that northern Sydney is 
the most picturesque suburban area in Australia’. 
This was written in 1932, an inauspicious year 

for such enthusiasm, for in that year the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge was opened, allowing Sydney’s 
northern suburbs, hitherto sparingly peopled, to 
come under increasing urban pressures. 


Nonetheless, in 1932 when Nature fantasy 

was published, Chisholm could still extol Mr 
Wolstenholme’s ‘garden of birds’ as a place of 
exemplary human interactions with the natural 
world. He described Wahroonga as a suburb 
‘where native trees have been spared because of 
their nobility and where garden shrubs are varied 
and charming’. Although we cannot precisely 
determine the physical nature of the garden of 
birds, Chisholm’s descriptions and photographs 
give some idea of its makeup. 


They suggest that Mr Wolstenholme’s garden 
was a mixture of native and introduced plants, 
probably with a canopy of eucalypts and 
angophoras and an understory of predominantly 
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introduced shrubs, creepers and so forth. There 
was a small patch of forest nearby, probably 
mainly of native species, where many of the birds 
in Mr Wolstenholme’s garden nested. Not far 
beyond that were the bushlands of Kuring-gai 
Chase, a patch of urban nature long cherished 

by Sydneysiders. Wahroonga was certainly a 
favourable area for birds, although to judge from 
Chisholm’s account, much of suburban Sydney 
had a prolific birdlife in the 1920s and 1930s. 


An avian haven 


While Chisholm lauded the local vegetation 

and approved the retention of native trees in 
Wahroonga, his greatest enthusiasm was for 

Mr Wolstenholme’s making his garden into a 
haven for birds. He provided a birdbath, which 
Chisholm described as ‘a mere hollow in a flat 
piece of sandstone beneath a garden tap, only ten 
yards from the rear door of the house’. Beyond 
that, Mr Wolstenholme’s interactions with the 
birds were very much hands-on. He not only fed 
his avian friends; he encouraged them to perch on 
his fingers as they did so. Quite a few obliged. He 
even fed sugared water to a Lewin’s honeyeater 
by holding the liquid in his cupped palm while the 
bird perched on his fingers. 


In other ways, too, birds let Mr Wolstenholme 
know that they trusted him. One enterprising 
pair of grey shrike-thrushes built a nest and raised 
their young just half a metre from his front door- 
bell. Another shrike-thrush would awaken the 
elderly Mt Wolstenholme from his afternoon naps 
by gently pecking on his face. Chisholm approved 
all this unreservedly. He considered it wonderful 
that birds and people were forging close personal 
relationships based on love and trust. 


Elsewhere in Nature fantasy he heartily endorsed 
such intimate connections between birds and 
people. One of the book’s many photographs is of 
Chisholm’s friend Keith Hindwood with a white- 
eared honeyeater perched on top of his head. 
The accompanying text explains that this species 
likes to line its nest with hair and had become 

so trusting of people as often to choose them as 
sources of nesting material. 


Other conservationists at the time were similarly 
encouraging of close interactions between birds 

and people. The New South Wales Gould League 
of Bird Lovers, an organisation dedicated to the 
preservation of native Australian birds through the 
education of children, awarded a merit badge for 
‘any boy or girl who can induce a native wild bird to 
alight on his or her person’. Over a four-year period 
in the 1920s, over 500 children received the award. 


Feeding and feelings straightforward way of fostering the required 


Today’s environmentalists preach a more hands- level of intimacy and ANAS Ne, Darryl Jones 
off approach, especially in relation to bird feeding. acknowledges that similar TSN impel a 
Most bird groups and relevant government great deal of the bird feeding in Australia today, 
agencies now deplore the feeding of wild birds. although he does not imbue the practice with 

A Sydney Wildlife website even tells us that the emotionality of Chisholm’s ‘mateship with 
it is ‘cruel to feed our native birds’. In Europe birds’. Emotion, however, was vital 


to Chisholm’s conservationism. 

He wanted Australians not 

only to understand nature 

but also to love it and 
embrace the local birds 
as part of their own 
identity. 


and North America, things are different, with 
bird lovers actively encouraged to feed wild 
birds. A more moderate stance seems to be 
emerging in Australia, with scientists such 
as Darryl Jones arguing that feeding wild 
birds is fine, provided they get the right 
food. 


Mr Wolstenhome in 
his ‘garden of birds’ was 
a living exemplar. His 
photograph in Nature fantasy 
appears to be of a frail old man in 
J» a suit, seated on a garden chair, with a 
> shrike-thrush perched on his fingers. 
But for Chisholm it represented 
much more. It was emblematic of 
the emotional bond between people 
and nature that he tried to cultivate 
and that he hoped would usher in a 
national future of nature conservation. 


Pm not sure whether Mr Wolstenholme’s 
feeding practices would meet that criterion. 
Mostly, he fed cheese to small insectivorous 
birds such as flycatchers, robins, 
shrike-thrushes, whistlers and 
fairy wrens. By contrast, much 
of today’s bird feeding in 
Australian suburbia entails 
providing meat to the bigger, 
more aggressive carnivorous 
species such as magpies, 
butcherbirds and kookaburras. 
Mr Wolstenholme’s practice 
probably had the advantage of 
encouraging a greater diversity of 

species in his garden, though whether cheese was Russell McGregor is a prize-winning historian, 


: ie evn Reet ee ane and the author of the recently published 
great for the birds’ health is uncertain. tose i Ntse (Contshltn lla 


Chisholm seems not to have been concerned a eee ee Scholarly 
about that. He wanted people to become mates MONS 20 aus oI 


; F et ee ° also a keen birder 
with birds, and feeding was the simplest, most 
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Left Naturalist 

and scientist: Alec 
Chisholm (right) with 
Professor Sydney 
Skertchly at Meyer's 
Ferry, now Surfers 
Paradise on the Gold 
Coast, ca 1920. 
Mitchell Library, PXA 
1772, box 6 


Right ‘Portrait of 
AH Chisholm at 
Waterfall Creek, 
National Park, Sydney 
on |5 February, 
c1945: 


Photo by Keith 
Hindwood. 


National Library of 
Australia obj- 150662097 


BIRDS 


Top 

The grey 
shrike-thrush. 
Bottom 

The scarlet 
honeyeater 


photos Vince Lee 
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Andrew Lemon 


The master gardener: TR Garnett 


The Garden 
of St Erth, 
photographed 
John T Collins 
in 1984. 


Victoria 


It was easy to fall for the Garden of St Erth. 
This was true for visitors at any time of its 
life, from when the Garnetts first used it 
as a retreat in the late 1960s and through 
the next decade, when they more or less 
had it to themselves, into the 1980s when 
it became famous and was visited by 
thousands. It was true when the Garnetts 
left it in the later 1990s and although — 
as Tommy Garnett knew and so often 
proclaimed — no garden can ever stay the 
same, it remains true twenty years later. 


Garden writers, travel writers, letter writers 
were among the plentiful visitors. They vied 

to capture its charms which were always found 
to be inseparable from the personalities of its 
creators. ‘In the short space of fourteen years 
they have brought life back to a dying place, 
and treasure seekers are once again finding gold 
at Simmons Reef,’ wrote Maria Prendergast in 
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Australian House and Garden in 1988 about 

Tom and Penelope’s work, carefully explaining 
that she meant not gold under the ground ‘but 
gloriously above for all to see in the wonderful 


Garden of St Erth’. 


The anonymous contributor to the 
contemporaneous booklet Garden maker: 

21 successful gardens and what makes them 

work began with the beautifully maintained, 
well-stocked vegetable garden and orchard. 
Whatever the publication, the miner’s stone house 
at the heart of the property, sometimes labelled 
with exaggeration ‘colonial homestead’, featured 
in the photographs: Japanese wisteria flowering on 
the verandah, pictured across green lawns framed 
by meandering herbaceous borders. 


And there was always talk of the garden rooms 
—aconcept Garnett disliked because it was 
fashionable but one he could not avoid since 
the whole garden had grown to absorb a lost 
township: ‘Its streets are now grassy alleys, with 
the sites of the church, post office and butcher’s 


shop forming the garden’s “rooms”.’ These 
were the words of Carol Henty, writing in the 
self-consciously upmarket Belle magazine of 1985. 


In her article, Henty combines St Erth with 

her picture story on the Villa Reale di Marlia 

in Tuscany, ‘one of the loveliest gardens in a 
country of outstanding gardens’. The Italian 
garden is nothing like St Erth. It is grand in the 
European style with hedges, statuary, topiary, 
grotto, formal pools and vistas, outdoor theatre, 
all presided over by a Count and a Countess. ~ 
The only evident links are that the Tuscan garden 
boasts a ‘Lemon Garden’, deemed to be ‘surely 
the most magnificent garden room in Italy’, and 
Henty finds that — like the native bush around 
Blackwood — the fields and flowers that surround 
the Italian estate ‘seem to play a larger part 

in its appeal than the formal magic of its best 
known sections’. Yet the more modest St Erth, 
appropriate to its own landscape, does not suffer 
by the juxtaposition. Henty opens her article 
with Tom Garnett’s tale of the visiting landscape 
architecture professor ‘who pronounced that if one 
of his students had designed it, he or she would 
have failed the exercise. “But somehow,” the 


professor added, “it works”.’ 


Nancy Brewer in the September 1985 issue of 
Your Garden (‘Australia’s down-to-earth garden 
magazine’) fell quite under the spell. She called 
the Garden of St Erth ‘a horticultural haven for 
beautiful plants’, a ‘magical garden’, a delight and 
‘one of Australia’s most outstanding gardens’, a 
tribute to hard work and vision in a challenging 
climate. She noted omnipresent perfumes and 
‘the added pleasure of an abundance of bird life 
filling the air with their calls ... The birds are yet 
another special interest for Tom Garnett, who is 
a noted ornithologist.’ She urged all gardeners to 
make a point of visiting the Garden of St Erth. 
Those lucky enough to live within a day’s drive 
should visit every season of the year. 


But there was one writer — perhaps only one — 
who in a few short pages truly got to the heart of 
what made the Garden of St Erth magical, golden, 
outstanding; one who found the answer to the 
‘somehow’ of why it worked. 


Like Tommy Garnett, Deborah Kellaway had lived 
half her life in England, half in Australia but she 
was the obverse, having been born and raised in 
Melbourne (ten years his junior) where she began 
her career before making the rest of her life in 
Britain. Daughter of a famous surgeon, Sir Alan 
Newton, she had grown up with an Edna Walling 
garden. Deborah Newton was a first-class student 
and became a career teacher, too — in her case 
briefly at the University of Melbourne and then, 
after marriage, for two decades at the progressive 


Camden School for Girls, in 
London. She was described as a 
meticulous scholar, an influential 
and inspirational educator — ‘a 
great appreciator: she never told 
anyone what to think’. With her 
husband Bill she created her own 
showpiece country garden from 
what was called a flat derelict acre 
of land in Norfolk where ‘the weeds 
were taller than their three young 
children’. She wrote successfully 
about this transformation in her 
book The making of an English 
country garden (1988). 


Like Garnett, Kellaway had 

literary connections — in her case a family link to 
Virginia Woolf, about whose work she had written. 
In retirement she found further recognition by 
editing The Virago book of women gardeners (1995) 
and by contributing a garden column to The Oldie 
monthly magazine, described by its publishers 

as ‘a veritable Private Eye for grown-ups’. These 
articles were loved for their ‘combination of 
literary references and detailed knowledge ranging 
from the arcane to the distinctly practical, all in 
the most elegant prose’: in their own way, just like 
the pieces Garnett was producing for the Age. 


The Master 
Gardener 


Deborah Kellaway wrote a long article, ‘A garden 
on a goldfield: the garden of St Erth’, for the 
winter 1992 issue of the stylish English quarterly 
Hortus. Garnett himself had contributed his first 
article to Hortus two years earlier, ‘Racehorses and 
Roses’, just ahead of publication of his biography 


“of Alister Clark. 


Now it was time for Hortus to visit the garden 

in the antipodes made by TR Garnett. Kellaway 
layered her impressions one upon another. Instead 
of glossy photos, two drawings by Simon Dorrell 
embellished the text: the first showing the 

‘stone cottage with its archetypal, symmetrical 
Australian facade: a central front door and a 
window on each side (two eyes and a nose) and a 
shady verandah sloping down above, like the brim 
of a straw hat, to keep off the sun’. The verandah 
is supported by ‘simple wooden posts, now 
wreathed in the sort of plants it would have in 
England — wisteria and roses’. 


This is an extract from Andrew Lemon’s The 
master gardener: TR Garnett of Marlborough College, 
Geelong Grammar School, The Age and The Garden 

of St Erth, Hardie Grant Books, Melbourne 2018. 
Most unfortunately this book is already out of . 
print, although at the time of writing copies are 

still available through the Geelong Grammar Shop 
catalogue (RRP $50, see the school’s shop website). 
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‘These poor slight sores 
Need not a plantin.’ 


The two noble kinsmen Act 1 Scene 2 


Plantains (Plantago) have a rich cultural 
history. Seventeenth century biographer 
and natural historian John Aubrey, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, recorded that on 
Midsummer's Day 1694 in a pasture behind 
Montague House, Bloomsbury, he saw 22 
or 23 young women, most of them well 
dressed, busy on their knees as though 
weeding. ‘I could not understand what they 
were doing, until a young man explained 
to me that they were looking for a coal 
under-the root of a plantain, to put under 
their heads tonight, so they will dream of 
their future husbands. It is said that the coal 
can only be found on this day at that hour.’ 


(Ruth Scurr John Aubrey, my own life 2015). 
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John Dwyer 


Poets from Chaucer to Shakespeare have written 
of Plantain. There are over 200 species of the 
genus Plantago. This article deals with the three 
most commonly encountered weedy plantains: 
common or greater plantain (Plantago major), 
ribwort plantain (P. lanceolata) or lamb’s tongue, 
and buck’s horn plantain (P. coronopus). 


All plantain species have a rosette of leaves from 
which spring unbranched and usually leafless 
stalks with dense cylindrical or spherical spikes of 
very small and individually inconspicuous tubular 
flowers with prominent anthers on threadlike 
filaments. They are very variable in size and 
tolerate a wide range of environmental conditions. 


The name’s origin 

There has been much debate about the origins 
and meaning of the generic name. Linnaeus 

took as the botanical name Plantago, used by 

the Romans. The Elizabethan translator of 
Pliny’s Natural history (1601), Philomon Holland, 
interpolated into a passage on ‘plantaginem’ 


that Plantain was ‘a triviall and common hearbe 
trodden under everie man’s foote’. 


John Josselyn, in New Englands rarities discovered 
(1672), included a list ‘Of such plants as have 
sprung up since the English Planted and kept 
cattle in New England’. Among the 22 plants 
listed was ‘Plantain, which the Indians call 
Englishman’s Foot, as though produced by their 
treading’. The British botanist Gilbert Thomas 
Burnett (1800-1835), first professor of botany 
at King’s College, London, wrote in Outlines of 
botany (1835) that P. major 
appears to follow the migrations of man as if 
domesticated or sympathetically attached to the 
human race. Thus, though not purposely conveyed, it 
has followed our colonists to every part of the world. 


The British flora medica (1837) quotes this 
passage, but suggests that the name is ‘probably 
derived from planta the sole of the foot, in allusion 
to the broad flat leaves lying close to the ground’. 


Another possible explanation says that American 
First Nations people called it ‘white man’s foot’ 
because it sprang up wherever white settlers went. 
The poet Longfellow wrote: 


Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the White-man’s foot in blossom. 


The song of Hiawatha (1855) 


Frieda Knobloch, in The culture of wilderness 
(1996), argues that settlers sought to identify 
themselves with the conquering and civilising 
force of the Romans by naming the plant 
Englishman’s foot. Her argument treats the 
expression not as part of the history of colonisation 
but rather as demonstrating the supposed 
inevitability of conquest. 


American botanist Robin Wall Kimmerer, a citizen 
of the Potawatomi nation, writes in Braiding 
sweetgrass (2013, pp 213—14) of Plantago major: 
‘Our people have a name for this round-leafed 
plant: White Man’s Footstep’. She continues: 


At first the Native people were distrustful of a plant 
that came with so much trouble trailing behind. 

But Nanabozho's people knew that all things have 

a purpose and that we must not interfere with its 
fulfillment. When it became clear that White Man's 
Footstep would be staying on Turtle Island, they 
began to learn about its gifts ... Every part of the 
plant is useful. Those tiny seeds are good medicine 
for digestion. The leaves can halt bleeding right away 
and heal wounds without infection’ 


- Medicinal and food uses 


Plantains have been used medicinally since ancient 
times, and modern research has confirmed the 
efficacy of P. major as a healing agent with analgesic 
and anti-inflammatory properties. Nicholas 
Culpeper, in The complete herbal (1653), described 
many uses for the roots and leaves, ending with 
the observation that ‘Briefly, the Plantains are 
singularly good wound herbs, to heal fresh or old 
wounds or sores, either inward or outward’. P. 
lanceolata has continued in modern times to be 
used as an anti-inflammatory, expectorant, diuretic 
and to reduce or stop bleeding. 


Plantains have also a long history of use for food 
from prehistoric times, and seeds of ribwort 
plantain are common in archaeological contexts. 
The leaves of P. lanceolata were used as a salad 
herb in rgth century England, and its seeds can 
be ground into flour, or added whole to breads, 
oatmeal and porridge. The weed forager’s handbook 
(2014), after praise for ‘this most useful plant’, 
suggests chopping the seed heads onto breakfast 
cereal, and Cooking weeds (2014) has a recipe for 
‘ribwort plantain potato pizza’. Other plantains 
including buck’s horn plantain P. coronopus 

have also been used as food, although Loudon’s 
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Robust plant of 
ribwort plantain 
Plantago lanceolata 
growing in a field edge 
close to the sea in the 
Isles of Scilly. 

photo Steve Taylor ARPS, 
Alamy stock photo 
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Left Coloured 
etching by M 
Bouchard, 1774. 
Buck’s horn plantain 
(Plantago coronopus): 
entire flowering plant 
with separate flower. 


Wellcome Collection 


Right Coloured 
etching by M 
Bouchard, 1774. 
Plantain or ribwort 
(Plantago sp.), 
flowering plant with 
separate flower 


Wellcome Collection 
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Encyclopaedia of gardening (1828) said of it that it 
‘is now neglected in English gardens, perhaps on 
account of its rank and disagreeable smell’. 


Plantains and pasture 


In England, William Curtis noted in Flora 
Londinensis (1777) the value attributed to both 

P. lanceolata and P. major as food for sheep and 
cattle. Plantago species were early introductions 
to Australia, and are likely to have been included 
in seed mixtures for pasture. Rev William Woolls 
(1814—93) noted in A contribution to the flora of 
Australia (1867) the presence, among the ‘plants 
introduced accidentally’ to New South Wales, of P. 
lanceolata and P. major. He wrote that ‘the former 
is employed in agriculture as a herbage plant, but 
it is not now much esteemed by farmers’ and that 
P. major ‘generally springs up by the wayside. 
The seeds afford food for small birds, and the 


leaves are often used for wounds and sores.’ 
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MR Schomburgk (1811—g1), director of the 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens from 1865 to 1884, 
confirms the use of Plantago species for ‘pasture 
improvement’ in 1gth century Australia. 

His pamphlet On the naturalized weeds and other 
plants in South Australia (1879) said that Plantago 
lanceolata, P. major and P. coronopus, ‘all natives 
of Europe, were introduced early and have 

spread over the pasture grounds and have much 
improved the pastures, as the cattle and sheep eat 
it greedily’. 


Both P. major and P. lanceolata had ‘slight fodder 
value’ according to Ewart and Tovey in The weeds, 
poison plants, and naturalised aliens of Victoria 
(1909); but they also noted that P. lanceolata 

took up ‘the place of better vegetation on pasture 
land’ and was ‘apt to increase and spread unduly’. 
The use of Plantago seed in pasture mixtures 
continued, however, and was criticised by Whittet 
in Weeds (1962), ‘Some farmers include lamb’s — 


tongue seed [Plantago lanceolata] in their pasture 
mixtures. This is a mistake as the weed will 
eventually overrun overstocked pastures. It would 
be better to spend the money in purchasing 
additional clover seed. Lamb’s tongue is eaten by 
stock only when useful feed is unavailable.’ 


Plantain species as weeds in 
Australia 


Whether by accident or design plantains had 
become established soon after the English first 
settled in New South Wales. Robert Brown, 

the botanist on Matthew Flinders’ Investigator, 
observed P. major ‘everywhere by roadsides’ in the 
Sydney region between 1802 and 1804. Mueller 
included P. coronopus and P. lanceolata in the list 
of naturalised species attached to his First general 
report in 1853. Spread was probably associated with 
the various uses described earlier. 


Plantains, true synanthropes (benefiting from an 
association with humans and the habitats they 
created), have accompanied Europeans in all 
their settlements around the world, becoming 
cosmopolitan weeds in most countries. The world’s 
worst weeds (1977) devotes a chapter to P. major 
and P. lanceolata. It might be thought, given this 
experience, that it was inevitable that plantain 
species would become successful invaders 

of Australia following the establishment of 
English colonies. 


The outcome of their introduction and naturalisation 
is that Plantago species have long been troublesome 
weeds in Australia. Whittet described P. lanceolata 
as ‘one of the most persistent weeds of pastures, 
lawns and playing fields in the higher rainfall 

areas of Australia’. Auld and Medd (Weeds 1997) 
note P. lanceolata as a common weed in pastures, 
cultivation, lawns and wasteland, and on roadsides, 
P. major as widespread, and P. coronopus as common 
in wasteland. 


The varied associations of humans with plantain 
species over the centuries demonstrate that the 
dividing line between the plant as a weed and the 
plant as a crop for fodder, food or medicine has been 
ill-defined and changeable. The weed status of these 
plants of long association has varied depending on 
the circumstances and needs of humans. 


Dr John Dwyer is a retired QC anda 
former chair of AGHS. His publications 
include Weeds, plants and people (2016), 
and many articles in Australian Garden 
"History about weeds and landscape. 


Tafel 59. 


Breiter Wegerich, Plantago major. 


Plantago major from 

J Sturm’s Flora von 
Deutschland (KG Lutz, 
Stuttgart, 1900-07). 
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What ts a 


Lake Burley Griffin 
and its surrounding 
parklands, Canberra, 
arguably one of 
Australia’s most 
important designed 
cultural landscapes. 
The lake and its 
surrounds still await 
official recognition 
and heritage 
protection. 


photo Juliet Ramsay 
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The Australian Garden History Society aims 
to promote awareness and conservation of 
significant gardens and cultural landscapes 
through engagement, research, advocacy 
and activities. But what exactly is a cultural 
landscape? 


Most of us have gardens, or have had them in 
our own lives. But even the word ‘landscape’ is 
not understood in one single way by. everyone. 
Are landscapes ‘nature’, like wilderness and nice 
views? Wilderness itself is a problematic term, 
as it implies land that is totally natural with 

no changes caused by humans. Bill Gammage 
(in The greatest estate on earth) and Bruce 
Pascoe (in Dark emu) have researched and 
written at length about how Australia’s first 
inhabitants certainly did change the natural 
landscape and ecologies of this continent by land 
management practices tied to cultural beliefs. 
‘Natural landscape’ is a better term to use when 
you don’t mean cultural landscapes. 
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Anne Claoue-Long 


cultural landscape? 


Which leads to the question of what a cultural 
landscape is — or is not. Landscapes are cultural 
when they are the result of interaction between 
people and the natural environment over many 
years. Such landscapes are nature overlain by 
people’s actions, or imbued with beliefs held by 
particular societies. 


Different human groups and cultural practices 
and beliefs have made certain natural landscapes 
distinctive in particular ways over time, or given 
them special meanings. In other words, they are 
natural landscapes that have become cultural 
landscapes by association. The description used 
in heritage is ‘the combined works of nature 

and man’. 


Different kinds of cultural 
landscapes 
We usually recognise three kinds or.categories 


of cultural landscape: designed, evolved and 
associative. 


Designed landscapes are intentionally created 
for a particular aesthetic effect. These include 
the most obvious examples like gardens, parks, 
ornamental lakes, suburbs and cities — even 
domestic gardens at the small scale. 


The central area of Canberra and Lake Burley 
Griffin and its lakeshore parklands, which 1s on 
AGHS'’s list of landscapes at risk, is a designed 
cultural landscape. Melbourne’s Domain 
parkland and memorial precinct, Sydney’s 
harbourside parklands and Adelaide parklands 
are also cultural landscapes. 


Evolved landscapes have been made layer by 
layer over time by particular land use that is 
shown in current form and features. We humans 
have been altering ecologies and landscapes since 
we first walked the Earth. These landscapes exist 
in and through time, may be highly modified 

and may be very complex. Once damaged they 
are expensive or difficult to recreate, so they are 
very precious. 


Evolving landscapes can be areas with continuing 
land use, for example landscapes of cultivation 
such as old orchards or vineyards that are being 
sustainably used for the future. Another kind of 
evolved landscape is a relict landscape, such as 
one which has abandoned mine sites from former 


gold rush days. These landscapes are valued 


because they tell us about human use of natural 
resources and longstanding land use in the past. 


* Such landscapes can contain ruins and have layers 


of history which (with practice) can be read like a 
book to tell us about past exploitation, extraction 
of wealth and final abandonment due to a lack of 
sustainability. 


Associative landscapes have features that 
embody the religious, sacred or other cultural 
associations of particular communities. They often 
lack obvious signs of human presence. These 
landscapes are special not only because of their 
physical form, but because of the spiritual and 
symbolic meanings about them held in people’s 
beliefs. Uluru—Kata Tjuta National Park is 

a prime Australian example — owned by the 
Anangu, it has great spiritual meaning for the 
Indigenous people. 


Cultural landscapes can also be of spiritual 
importance to non-Indigenous people, for example 
the Polish refugee community in Australia hold 
Mount Kosciuszko to have particular symbolic 
meaning through association with explorer 

Paul Strzelecki who named the mountain (as 

Mt Kosciusko) after his Polish countryman 
General Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 
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Wollongong harbour 
with breakwater 
and lighthouses. The 
complex cultural 
landscape here has 
many elements 

tied by proximity 

to the coast: the 

old Mount Pleasant 
Tramway route 
which transported 
coal to the harbour 
in the 1860s, gun 
emplacements against 
a perceived Russian 
threat in the 1890s, 
and four tidal ocean 
swimming pools 
dating from the 
1870s to 1920s. 


photo 
Anne Claoue-Long 
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Blurred boundaries 


Cultural landscapes are all around us and, 
confusingly, some cultural landscapes may 
represent more than one of these three main 
categories. For example, Australia’s most recent 
landscape accepted for World Heritage listing 

is the Aboriginal landscape of Budj Bim which 
was created over millennia to specific design for 
Indigenous aquaculture and now highly valued 
by the Indigenous community whose ancestors 
started the process many years ago. Budj Bim is 
the first Australian World Heritage property to 
be listed entirely on the basis of its Indigenous 
cultural values. Another Aboriginal cultural 
landscape, but one that is linear in form, is the 
Bundian Way, an ancient pathway from the coast 
at Eden to Mount Kosciuszko. 


Yet another example is the Sydney Harbour 
landscape, parts of which are obviously designed 
landscapes, but other parts are evolving 
landscapes, either remnant or regenerating 
bushland, apparently without the obvious hand 
of humans. 


Cultural landscapes are straightforward but also 
complicated. And not all cultural landscapes are 
special and important enough to keep as heritage 
for future generations. The local golf course with 
its sculpted landform and tree plantings has a 
distinctive designed form from use over time. But 
it’s hardly special enough to value for more than 
its amenity and is an everyday landscape and does 
not count as a significant cultural landscape. 


Cultural landscapes are special and valued because 
they 


e reflect the evolution of human society and 
settlement 


e have spiritual and symbolic meanings 


e are highly regarded for their beauty and 
aesthetic qualities, and 


e display achievements in landscape design and 
technology. 


The most special cultural landscapes are 
multidimensional in their qualities and evoke an 
emotional reaction for their local personality and 
atmosphere. They require protection. AGHS is 
one of the bodies committed to protecting these 
special cultural landscapes — as well, of course, as 
significant gardens. 


Cultural landscapes can be threatened in various 
ways. Lack of widespread recognition and 
understanding of their values is the greatest 
threat. Recognising something and being able to 
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A Panorama of 
Sydney Harbour 
showing Balls Head 
Bay and Gore 
Cove from tower 
of Holtermann 
mansion. 


In May 2019, the 
AILA (NSW) 
Landscape Heritage 
Conservation Listing 
project by Christine 
Hay, Colleen 

Morris and James 
Quoyle received 
the National Trust 
(NSW) Award for 
the Conservation 
Landscape category. 
Then in July 2019, 
this project also 
won the AILA 
NSW 2019 Cultural | 
Heritage Award 
of Excellence, | 
and in November 
the authors 
received the 2019 
AILA President's 
Award. The 
Australian Institute 
of Landscape 
Architects 
President's 

Award recognises 
outstanding 
individual 
contributions and 
is:presented by the 
National President. 
It is awarded on 
merit, it is not an 
annual award. 


photographer unspecified, 
NSW State Archives 


B Wollongong Botanic 
Gardens, a designed 
paradise for 
pleasure. 


photo Anne Claoue-Long 


C Cambria estate 
farm, north of 
Swansea, Tasmania, 
January 2019. 


photo Stuart Read 


D Magenta Mine in 
Chiltern, Victoria, 
a relict of 1860s 
gold mining with 
open cut and shaft 
still visible in the 
landscape. 


photo Anne Claoue-Long 
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Devil's Corner 
vineyard landscape 
near Apsley, 
Tasmania. 


photo Stuart Read 
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name it imbues it with meaning and significance, 
hence the need for articles such as this. Better 

recognition and understanding will lead to better 
planning and management of cultural landscapes. 


Other dangers to cultural landscapes include 
large-scale development such as mining, forestry 
plantations, corporate agribusiness, urban 
expansion and major new infrastructure insertions 
to serve all of these endeavours. In an increasingly 
populous world, we can expect that pressure for 
development will only increase. 


Other considerations 


Immediate great change, or smaller incremental 
incursions over many years, can corrode the 
qualities of cultural landscapes as surely as 
physical erosion. Floods, cyclones, bushfires, 
drought, and the introduction of weed species 
through human activities, not only alter the 
environment but a landscape’s cultural values. 
Climate change brings changing rain patterns 
and temperatures that affect ecological balance 
in cultural landscapes and their productive 
sustainability, especially rural agricultural ones, 
parks and gardens. A warmer, drier future means 
challenges. 


Decorative and restful pleasure gardens, with or 
without historic aspects, will always be popular 
for their aesthetics and recreational amenity. They 
are more likely to be recognised by the public for 
their values and defended against threats. But 
educating people about larger-scale landscapes, 
the plants and the features (both physical and 
symbolic) in them goes beyond horticulture, 
design and history — it’s a big picture story that 
tells of human interaction with the environment 
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over time. Cultural landscapes, once you can read 
them, are full of stories worth remembering, and 
warnings of what happens when profit is elevated 
above all and unsustainable land use finally results 
in abandoned relict landscapes. 


We choose places like city parklands, vineyards, 
botanic gardens, and Uluru (think ‘Field of 
Light’) as venues of contemporary cultural 
expression because they are already important 
cultural landscapes. Unless we work towards 
protecting these, they may not survive to enrich 
future lives. Our understanding of the past, 
respect for intergenerational equity, and hopes 
for an improving future, all mean that we should 
work to ensure that special cultural landscapes are 
better recognised, not lost or spoilt. 
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EXPANDING HORIZONS Notes inspired by the Australian Garden 
History Society 40th annual national conference 2019 


AGHS 2019 conference report 


Attending a conference about expanding 
horizons in your home city means that the 
horizons that are expanding are mostly 
metaphorical rather than geographical. 

My reflections here are based on the notes 
| took during the conference and aim to 
provide both an interesting summary for 
those who attended, and a glimpse into the 
event for those who could not make it. 


Tracing the kumara 


Dr Louise Furey, curator of archaeology from the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum, has spent her 
career tracing out garden structures established by 
early Maori. One of the most important crops in 
these gardens was kumara. The kumara is a plant 
that has travelled over ever-expanding horizons. 

It either arrived in Aotearoa New Zealand with 


Poor Knights lily, 
Xeronema callistemon, 
planted in central 
Wellington. Its giant 
bottlebrush-like 
flowers made a 
spectacular display 

at the time of the 
AGHS conference. 


photo Bernadette Hince 


the first human explorers or came with those who 
followed soon after. 


Arriving from the eastern Pacific, where there are 
longer growing seasons, the gardeners néeded to 
quickly adapt how and what they grew. Kumara, 
one of the plants with a shorter growing season, 
became hugely important. Kumara is connected 
to Rongo-ma-Tane, the god of peace and 
cultivated crops, and there are many stories about 
its cultivation within matauranga Maori (Maori 
knowledge). Dr Furey not only looks to the past, 
but also grows heritage kumara no longer easily 
sourced, which she has passed on to iwi (tribes or 
nations) around the country. 


An example of Maori methods of cultivation can 
be seen at the Otuataua Stonefields on the edge 
of our biggest city, Tamaki-makau-rau/Auckland. 
The Otuataua Stonefields-were once part of 
extensive Maori gardens that had been cultivated 
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Uncaptioned 
[Showing kumara pits, 
Three Kings], from 
Bascawen album, | 899. 


photo Stephenson Percy 
Smith, Auckland Museum 
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for centuries. After European colonisation they 
also sustained the early European settlers. An 
1844 colonial newspaper stated that ‘the present 
European population ... would have been 

literally starved out of the country but for the 
extraordinary exertions made by the aboriginal 
inhabitants to supply them with cheap provisions’. 


On the adjacent land to the heritage protected 
Otuataua Stonefields, near a village called 
Ihumatao, kaitiaki (guardians) are fighting to 
protect a section of these former gardens recently 
sold for housing development. The history of 
Thumatao and Otuataua is a ‘shame job’ of 

the sort Stuart Read mentioned later in the 
conference. The area was forcibly confiscated as 
part of the New Zealand Land Wars and the years 
since have involved continual attempts by iwi 

to reclaim their land rights. If you would like to 
learn more, Vincent O’Malley is a New Zealand 
historian who has written extensively on this. 


Contact zones 


Alongside the theme of expanding horizons, for 
me, much of the conference could be described 

as concerning contact zones. The presentation by 
Bee Dawson, ‘God, Guns, and Gardening’ dealt 
with the early gardening efforts of missionaries in 
northern New Zealand. The contact between local 
iwi, who were more interested in technological 
trade than theological conversion, made 
relationships with early missionaries complicated. 
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Dr James Beattie, Victoria University of 
Wellington, spoke on the history of Chinese 
market gardens in New Zealand. He provided 

an insight into an aspect of the garden history of 
New Zealand that is sometimes forgotten, despite 
the importance of these gardeners in providing 
sustenance to our cities. 


Another contact zone that had its time in the 
spotlight was the very active landscape of New 
Zealand. Dr Hamish Campbell is not the first 
geologist I’ve met who delighted in listing just 
how much at-risk Wellington is of experiencing 
the next big one. His jokes to the Australians 

in the room that it wouldn’t be wise to stay 

in Wellington too long were all very good, but 
not that reassuring to me as a Wellington local. 
Normally you just do not think about it, instead, 
you get used to living with that risk. | am more 
comfortable living with the risk of an earthquake 
than the risk of being bitten by a poisonous snake 
or spider, largely because it is what I am used to. 


In almost every conversation I had with delegates 
from Australia, the drought or fire-risk that your 
nation is experiencing was mentioned. Someone 
told me that the rainforests near where they lived 
have started burning, which had never happened 
before. Another delegate felt blessed that she has 
access to springs on her property, so she could 
maintain a garden haven amid drought. I’m 
hoping for rain for all of you living in drought 
affected regions. 


Planting as patriotism 


Professor Tim Entwisle, patron of the Society and 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria, 
talked about how gardens are a space for building 
connections to place and culture. Stuart Read’s 
later presentation made a nice follow-up to this 

as he gave us a tour of botanical gardens in the 
three Ss — Singapore, Spain, and Sydney. Read 
detailed the diverse ways that botanic gardens 
have widened their relevance on a planet ‘which is 
warming, drying and eating up resources’. 


Entwisle mentioned that planting natives could 
be a way of expressing patriotism. If that is 

the case, both Fiona Eadie (Larnach Castle on 
Otago Peninsula) and Gillian Deane (Te Maimai) 
are undoubtedly patriotic in planting native 
New Zealand flora on the patches of ground they 
are responsible for. Otari—Wilton’s Bush — 

an all-native botanical garden we visited on 
Saturday afternoon — would have to be another 
strong contender. 


Some last words 


Language in the garden is important. It is one of 
the last places you still hear people trading names 
in Latin. But this conference began in another 
language with a mihi (greeting) in Te Reo Maori, 
the language indigenous to Aotearoa. In the spirit 
of expanding horizons, here are some words used 
that may be of interest to the manuhiri (guests) as 
well as to readers who were not at the conference. 


‘Establissment des 
missionaires, Nouvelle 
Zelande, Paihia’, by 
Jacques Arago, Louis 
de Sainson. Gift of 
Horace Fildes, 1937. 


Te Papa 1992-0035-1816 


One of the names for Australia used by the kaikorero 
(speaker) in the mihi was ao moemoed. This means 
dream world, an allusion to the Dreamtime that is so 
important to Aboriginal people. 


The kaikorero also used the word putiputi to 


describe gardens. Putiputi is most often translated 


as flower and is a favourite word of mine. It means 
flourish or blossom, and can be used as another 
word for flower. I'll finish these reflections with a 
whakatauki (saying) that contains good advice for 
any gardener, ‘Poipoia te kakano kia puawai’ — 
‘Nurture the seed and it will blossom’. 


Veronica colostylis 
collected |2 March 
2015, cultivated at 
Otari—Wilton's Bush, 
Wellington NZ; 

ex Rob Roy Glacier NZ. 
Gift of NZ scientific 
agencies and private 
individuals, 

2014-15. 


Te Papa SP!103966 


Zoé Heine is completing her Masters of Science in 
Science and Society at Victoria University of 


Wellington, New Zealand. Her master's 
thesis looks at environmental change 
and community gardens. Zoé received 

a Nina Crone Award for Australian 
Student Garden History Writing in 2019. 
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Caroline Grant 


AGHS NZ conference 


POST—CONFERENCE TOUR, NORTH ISLAND 


A Lansdale has 


belonged to the 
Tanner family 

since 1881, when 
Alfred Tanner 
bought it from the 
government. His 
sons Robert, John 
and Harry were 
stonemasons and 
built the entry 
gates, lakes, bridges 
and fernery. 

The photo is of 
reflections in the 
ponds designed by 
Alfred Buxton. 


photo Caroline Grant 
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What a treat to be able to join Stuart 

Read on the three-day tour of the lower 
North Island following the Australian 
Garden History Society's conference in 
October 2019 in Wellington. It gave us an 
excellent introduction to the landscape and 
gardens of New Zealand. 


Stuart’s itinerary contained gardens as refuge, 
productive gardens, repositories of rare plants, and 
restored wetlands. His commentary concerning 
the region he grew up in was insightful: suggested 
reading included many Maori words for the 
landscape around us. He said “Te Kaukau te 
maunga; Te Whanganui a Tara, te awa’ which 
translates as ‘Kaukau is my (Wellington’s) 
mountain; the great Harbour of Tara my (its) 
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water’, and told us stories about Maori culture, 
including the importance of Kapiti Island, visible 
to the west. 


Garden history tours are known for good food. 
This one included two lunches in herb gardens 
— Ruth Pretty’s cooking school at Te Horo is set 
in its productive garden, with extensive kitchens 
designed for catering to events as large as 4000 
people at some distance away. The Herb Farm 
at Ashurst was founded in 1993 by Lynn and 
Bill Kirkland, with a medicinal focus, and sells 
preparations based on herbs. 


Stuart’s word for the first day was ‘orthogonal’ 

— appropriate for the grid of paddocks and the 
layout of the small city of Palmerston North. High 
windbreaks border the fields near the Manawatu 
River, which flows beside the magnificent Tararua 


Ranges. Heavy clouds suspended above held off 
raining until we were tucked up in bed at the 
Copthorne Hotel, but the wind blew hard. 


Chatswood 


High hedges and beautiful allees of conifers and 
hornbeam form the framework of the extensive 
Chatswood country gardens, which Sandra and 
Bruce Wilson created from a flat cow paddock 
24 years ago, on what was once heavily timbered 
country. In keeping with the current trend towards 
productive gardens, Chatswood contains many 
olive trees, an orchard, extensive potager, knot 
garden, and citrus in the patio area. As the daughter 
of a missionary involved with needy people, Sandra 
longed for a quiet garden. On our tour was Liz 
Ware, who promotes ‘Silent Space’ (see page 34), a 
project inviting gardens to reserve a silent area for 
visitors to enjoy without being disturbed by voices 
or electronic devices. 


Palmerston North 


The smart Victoria Esplanade gardens in 
Palmerston North show what can be achieved in 
municipal design if high horticultural standards 
are set, in this case by Peter Black, Palmerston 
North’s Curator of Reserves from 1go8 until 
1946. According to Stuart, Black was responsible 
for bringing many beautiful street trees to 
Palmerston North. 


Westoe, near Marton, was established by William 
Fox in 1849. Ownership of the property has 
recently passed from Jim and Diana Howard to 
Gail Lourie and Rupert Bird. A plant enthusiast’s 
garden in a valley protected from the prevailing 
winds and by mature trees such as the cedar of 
Lebanon (Cedrus libani), it contained unusual 
plants such as a yellow and white-flowering 
Peruvian magic tree, Cantua buxifolia ‘Alba’. 


Greenhaugh is an immaculate garden on river silt, 
kept by Lynne Atkins and a team of gardeners. 

It features some wonderful old trees: eucalypts, 

a horse chestnut, ginkgo, sweet gum and copper 
beech. The colour combinations in the flower 
garden are beautiful and finely tuned. 


Built on a former marsh and designed by Alfred 
Buxton after a commission in 1914, Lansdale 
has a captivating water garden and boasts many 
interesting plants including a camellia with 
petals which did not brown easily, as well as an 
extraordinary fernery. 


On the final day, we visited two restored wetlands 
containing an array of native New Zealand plants, 
some of which were endangered. Nga Manwis a 


14-hectare wetland reserve which began as the vision 
of zookeeper Peter McKenzie. It was opened in 1981 
and has evolved, supporting rare and endangered 
species of animals and plants and attracting many 
thousands of visitors each year. We met scientist 
Rhys Mills who propagates native mistletoe, known 
for their colour, and as food for native birds. 


At Te Maimai, the private garden of Sir Roderick 
and Lady Gillian Deane, we saw a landscape of 
wetlands and dunes restored with native plants, 
sculptures and family memorials added. A name for 
this emerging style of garden design has been coined 
by English garden historian Tom Turner: the ‘belief 
style’, which proposes a new view of Nature as being 
simultaneously endangered, life-enhancing and in 
need of conservation by and for humanity. 


A signature of many of the gardens we visited 
was the shelterbelts of large eucalypts combined 
with high conifer hedges. Inside, a high standard 
of horticultural care was evident in each place 
and the garden owners and gardeners hosting us 
were very welcoming and happy to share their 
knowledge. Like many, I would love another tour 
of New Zealand landscapes. 


Caroline Grant is a landscape architect with a Masters 


in Landscape Conservation from the Architectural 
_ Association in London, now writing a 
_ doctoral thesis on the introduction of 
_ ‘pome fruit to Western Australia. She — 
recently completed her first role as a 
_ garden history tour leader in southwest 
__ Western Australia, ; 
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At Fishermans Bay. Members of the 2019 AGHS South Island 


Opposite 

B_ During the 
conference's 
Wairarapa field 
day new co-Chairs 
Stuart Read (L) 
and Bronwyn Blake 
(R), Lynne Walker 
and Richard Bird 
celebrated the 
birthday of our 
treasured national 
executive officer 
Lisa Tuck, destined 
by an accident of 
timing to spend a 
large number of 
birthdays in the 
Society's company. 

photo Anne Smith 


C_ The 145-yearold 
Cedar of Lebanon, 
one of many 
mature conifers at 
Westoe, Kakariki 
Road, near Marton. 


photo Caroline Grant 


D_ Kapiti Island from 
Te Maimai. Kapiti 
is very important 
to Maori people, 
strategic to 
Wellington, and 
a flora and fauna 
sanctuary enjoyed 
by many. 

photo Caroline Grant 
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Tour had a great 
trip following on from the AGHS annual conference, visiting wonderful gardens 
as well as enjoying wildlife, historic homes, and sampling local cuisine and wines. 
A report will follow in a future issue. 


photo Lynne Walker 
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MAIN 
CONFERENCE 
Friday-Sunday 
23-25 October 
2020 


OPTIONAL DAY 
Monday 26 
October 2020, 
Thursday event 
22 October 2020 


PRE AND POST 
CONFERENCE 
BLUE 
MOUNTAINS 
TOURS 


led by Stuart Read 


Monday 19— 
Wednesday 21 
October 


Tuesday 27— 
Thursday 29 
October 2020 
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[Sydney from the North Shore], watercolour by J Lycett, 1827. State Library of NSW 


: "one landscape” 


Hie 


The 2020 AGHS annual national conference will be our 41st national 
conference. It will also celebrate the 40th anniversary of the Society, 
a a gteat TANEVS MIEN anda milestone we will reflect on. 


Location 

‘sydney from the North Shore’ by artist and 
convict Joseph Lycett, depicts a historical 
view of the northern shores of Sydney 
Harbour, the approximate location of the 
venue for the conference. From today's 
chaotic metropolis we hope to extract for you 
a sense of Sydney as a village, a place that will 
welcome you. 


Conference theme 

‘Many dreams, one landscape’ will 
consider the broad phases of change which 
have influenced the character of Sydney, its 
harbour, parklands, suburbs and rural areas. 


In the foreground of the conference, as in 
Lycett’s image, will be a truthful perspective 
about First Nations people, their cultures, 
heritage, and their awareness that if we 
care for Country it will care for us. Their 
relationship with the landscape, with the 
harbour, will be explored. 


This interconnectedness contrasts with the 
occupation of the opposite shore (as shown in 
the Lycett painting). 


We will visit early 19th century land grants 
and their imprints on the land and on our 
political, democratic, educational, agricultural, 
horticultural and social lives. 


For the birth of the 20th century and the 
years that followed we will revisit community 
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dreams — the vision of nationhood, Federation 
and the egalitarian model of the garden 
suburb, and the expression of these 
aspirations across the suburbs of Sydney. 


Leading up to the 1920s and 1930s, there were 
growing concerns about the loss of Sydney's 
bushland, its wildflowers, its colonial convict 
past, and the degradation of its landscape 
beauty for industry and the motorcar. Who 
were the ‘cosmopolitan conservationists’? 
How did their concerns and actions enable the 
retention of the green Sydney we know today? 


We will review the landscape designers of 
the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s and the impact of 
new principles about bush regeneration on 
caring for our bushland. How did designers 
and ideas influence the conservation and 
re-creation of Sydney’s bushland as parkland, 
as places to restore the spirit, as a landscape 
style, taking advantage of views, natural 
landforms, rocky promontories, local plant 
species and materials? 


You're invited! 

The volunteers of the Sydney 2020 
subcommittee have already been working 
for over a year on the conference. We invite 
you to share in our Sydney, and to explore the 
distinctive landscapes that demonstrate its 
history and living culture. 


Christine Hay 


40 YEARS 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY 


The Australian Garden History Society 
turns 40 this year, 2020. We are 

| celebrating this with many events and 
projects on the theme: 


PLACES | PEOPLE | PLANTS 


An Australia-wide Virtual Garden Party 
on Sunday 22 March 2020 will be 

the highlight of the year. Almost all of 
our regional branches will be hosting 
a garden party locally, and then 
connecting nationally with images 

of celebrations. We want to widely 
celebrate our collective achievements 
of the past, and raise a toast to our 
opportunities for the future. 


As well as holding these virtual garden 
parties, branches are planning various 
events in 2020 jointly funded by the 
Society and local branches. 


We encourage menvers 
to bring a friend to 
local events! 


A jill Bonney at a birthday party’, photo Bonney Studios. State Library of Victoria B photo Clare Mackintosh € photo Denis Dervisevic, Flickr 


INGUIN! 
Recording public gardens 
The Blade exhibition 


Rose Trail project 
Oral histories 


ACT MONARO RIVERINA 
Oral histories 
Digitisation 


VICTORIA 


Oral histories 
Bursary 
Garden histories 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Wardian Case 

The Blade exhibition 

Photographic exhibition 


TASMANIA 
Oral histories 


Book publication 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Book publication 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS NSW 
Camellia walk 

Exhibition (with Berrima District Museum assistance) 
Public plantings Bowral 

Sydney’s Green Necklace project 
QUEENSLAND 


Garden restoration 
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Andrea Gaynor, editor (2019) George Seddon: 
selected writings 


La Trobe University Press [Melbourne], 336 pp 
paperback $32.99, ebook $14.99 


Brilliant! Congratulations to Andrea Gaynor, 
associate professor of environmental history at 
the University of Western Australia, for compiling 
this book of selected writings of George Seddon. 
Seddon was an extraordinary polymath who 
loved the Western Australian landscape as much 
as the particularities of this amazing continent. 
Since his demise in 2007 there have been various 
proposals mooted for a collected works and this 
selection whets the appetite. Gaynor has arranged 
22 pieces written from 1970 to 2005 in three 
sections: Classics, Gardens in Context and the 
Art of Advising. 


Seddon had two passions — landscape and 
language. In an illuminating ‘foreword of 

16 pages, Tom Griffiths analyses Seddon’s life 
and contributions to ‘reading landscapes and 
weeding the garden of words’. He notes that 
while initially Seddon’s novel approach was seen 
as a ‘contribution to environmental planning, 
historical geography or landscape architecture, 
it came to be celebrated 
as a forerunner of 
environmental history’. 
The dilemmas Seddon 
faced in presenting 
environmental history are 
shown in ‘A Snowy River 
reader’ in this book. By 
1994, when Searching 
for the Snowy River was 
published, he had joined 
the ranks of Australia’s 
iconic nature writers. 


His Sense of place about 
the Swan Valley led toa 
wider understanding of 
how place is constructed 
and who belongs to this 
_ = place. Seddon helped in 
the making of new environmental narratives, 
recognising that ‘our [European] experience of 
this continent is so brief’. His essay on “The 
Genius Loci and Australian landscape’ (1979) 
has seven suggestions, or maxims, for those who 
are responsible for the care of landscape ‘to resist 
the effects of homogenising technology ... and 
[clarify] the locally distinctive’. These maxims 
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have inspired much teaching on landscape 
planning in Australia. 


I enjoyed George’s erudite friendship from his 
time at the University of Melbourne in the 
Centre for Environmental Studies and our 
rambles around Victoria with the National Trust 
Landscape Committee which grew out of the 
Mornington Peninsula landscape assessment 
studies and resulted in shared advocacy. Seddon 
enjoyed advocacy. His essay in this book, 
‘Passing Water’, was addressed to an audience 
of municipal engineers in the hope of changing 
the design of stormwater from new subdivisions, 
assessing the most desirable environmental and 
aesthetic route for powerlines for Victoria’s State 
Electricity Commission and road realignments 
for the Country Roads Board. 


When Seddon returned to Perth, his studies 
moved on from rainforests in suburbia, suburban 
gardens and the backyard, to looking at the 
wider pastoral landscape, resulting in his 2003 
essay ‘Farewell to Arcady, or Getting Off the 
Sheep’s Back’, which examines the politics 

of wool and the need for creative thinking in 
protecting the fragile native vegetation in pastoral 
care. He railed against the failure of agriculture 
and land use as a result of not understanding 
land capability but he was constructive in his 
suggestions. His weekly column in the Australian 
Magazine in 1997 and 1998 was a delight, with 
witty titles and serious messages still relevant 
today. They should be republished. As Griffiths 
says, ‘He made planners more thoughtful and 
landscapes more beautiful; he helped us to see 
our country from the inside’. 


We should all read this book of carefully crafted 
writings because it gives us hope. Seddon is 
elegant in his use of words in these days of 
Twitter, enthusiastic in educating us about 
particularities of place and displays an endearing 
love of our ancient continent, including the 
gardens and landscapes of interest to the 
Australian Garden History Society. As Gaynor 
says in her preface: ‘Decades of neoliberalism 
have eroded hopes that we might yet inhabit 
landscapes that are both functional and 
beautiful; Seddon provides us with a vision of 
how it might be otherwise’. 


Jane L Lennon AM isa Brisbane-based heritage 
consultant with a PhD on cultural landscape 
conservation. 


Botanic Endeavour 


Florilegium Society celebrates the 
Banks and Solander collections 


In 2020 the Florilegium Society will present 
an exhibition of 41 new botanical paintings 
linking the historic Banks and Solander 
specimens held in the National Herbarium of 
NSW with the Living Collection of the three 
Gardens to mark the 250th anniversary of 
Captain Cook’s voyage in the Endeavour. 


‘Botanic Endeavour’, curated by Colleen 
Morris, focuses on these historic specimens. 
It invites reflection on their significance to 
science, to the Indigenous peoples, to those 
collecting them and to the Gardens now. 
The newly digitised Banks collection images 
will be displayed 
along with 

other treasures 
from the Daniel 
Solander Library 
including some 
of the Banks 
Florilegium 
plates. 


An accompanying 
limited edition 
book will be 

for sale at the 
exhibition. 


date 25 April-17 May 2020, 
10am-—4pm 


location Lion Gate Lodge Garden, 
Royal Botanic Garden, 
Mrs Macquarie’s Road, Sydney 


The tree Phyllanthus juglandifolius can be seen in 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens, Mt Coot-tha. 
photo David J Stang, Wikimedia Commons 


Ziebell’s farmhouse 
and heritage garden 


Ziebell’s farmhouse, erected in 
about 1850, is Victoria’s oldest 
German immigrant building. 

A new exhibition at the 
property, Ziebell’s farmhouse 
garden: memories and meanings, 
tells the story of Westgarthtown 
and the generations of the 
Ziebell family who lived there until the 1980s. The exhibition allows 
visitors to reflect on the personal cultural meaning of gardens and 
landscape, by exploring how the descendants of the first Ziebells — 
and, by inference, how we ourselves — create memories and meaning 
in gardens. 


A theme of the exhibition is Women and the roses. Since the 1850s 
these gardens have been tended, developed and restored by successive 
generations of women of the original Ziebell family. Most of these 
women have introduced roses. The first, planted by Sophia Ziebell in 
the 1850s, is still in the garden. The exhibition looks at childhood and 
gardens, and at gardens and their potential influence on an individual 
aesthetic. Renowned landscape artist John Borrack, also a descendent, 
reflects on his memories of the garden and its shape, colour and form. 


date 11.30am to 3pm Sundays, 9am to 12 noon Tuesdays 
NB Closed on public holidays 


location corner of Gardenia Rd and Ainwick Cres, Thomastown VIC 


Adaptability of Landscapes, March 2020 


The biennial Australian Landscape Conferences on international 
landscape and garden design present interesting work from a variety of 
cultures. They aim to take the audience out of what may be described 
as the ‘comfort zone’ of gardens made in the Anglosphere. The first 

of these conferences was held in 2002. This year’s 2020 Australian 
Landscape Conference theme is ‘Adaptability of Landscapes’. 


date 27-30 March 2020 


location Melbourne Convention and Exhibition Centre 


Banks and Solander, May 2020 


The conference ‘Banks and Solander: celebrating 250 years of botanical friends? 
will be held in in Brisbane in May 2020. It marks the botanical wonders 
brought to European eyes after the 18th century voyages. The conference 

is being held by the Friends of Brisbane Botanic Gardens and Sherwood 
Arboretum. Opening night will be at the Botanical Art Society of Queensland’s 
exhibition “Banks and Solander’. The conference will be based in all three of 
Brisbane’s botanic gardens, the City Botanic Garden, Brisbane Botanic Gardens 
(Mt Coot-tha) and Sherwood Arboretum. 

date 


location City Botanic Garden, Brisbane Botanic Gardens Mt Coot-tha, 


22-25 May 2020 


and Sherwood Arboretum 
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Silent Spaces trail, Dunedin 


Dunedin Botanic Garden is one of the southernmost botanic 
gardens in the world. On the east coast of New Zealand, it can 
experience any weather, from Antarctic chills to heatwaves from 
Australia. Most of the time, it has a mild, temperate climate. 


It is the first garden in the Southern Hemisphere to join Silent 
Space, a concept developed in the UK. As the Silent Space 
website explains, 


Our lives are often hectic. It can be difficult, particularly for 
those of us who live in urban areas, to find five minutes peace. 


During the summer of 2016, garden writer Liz Ware set up 
a not-for-profit project and called it Silent Space. A handful 
of gardens that open to the public agreed to take part and to 
reserve an area where people could be silent. For a couple of 
hours each week, visitors to these quiet areas were invited to 
switch off from technology and to stop talking. 


The feedback was very positive and the project proved to be 
easy to run. As one visitor pointed out, ‘Tes wonderful to have 
permission to be silent.’ 


Rather than reserving one or two areas for silent visiting, 
Dunedin Botanic Garden has chosen to create a whole 

trail. Visitors are invited to travel silently from spot to spot, 
enjoying the sounds around them as they walk. Seven special 
spots on a gentle hillside range from lawns with seats to 
semi-wilderness areas amongst trees. All are linked by a loop 


walk, taking visitors past cultivated beds, clearings with views, 


and through pact native forest. 


Silent Tae trail, Dunedin Botanic Garden. photo Clare Fraser, 
Dunedin Botanic Garden 


Chinchilla Botanic Parkland begins 

In mid-2019 the Chinchilla Botanic Parkland project 
in Queensland’s Western Downs had its community 
opening. The parkland is being created on the site of 
the old Chinchilla Railway Depot. It includes water 
treatment and irrigation systems with solar panels 
powering the site, and is expected to be completed in 
the next 5 to 10 years. 
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Golden penda Xanthostemon chrysanthus in Cooktown Botanic 
Gardens, Cooktown, Queensland 2017. photo John Jennings, Flickr 


Botanic Endeavour 2020 


For more than 50,000 years Indigenous 
Australians have used Australia’s native 

flora for food, medicine, tools and building 
materials. The profound changes brought by 
European occupation began with the voyage of 
Captain James Cook in 1770 in the Endeavour. 
On the Endeavour’s voyage botanists Joseph 
Banks and Daniel Solander collected more 
than 500 plants hitherto unknown to western 
science, and botanical artists Sydney Parkinson 
and Alexander Buchan sketched and painted 
these specimens. 


During 2020 botanic gardens and arboretums 
throughout Australia will commemorate the 
Endeavour voyage, and continue their role of 
working towards reconciliation of our history 
by presenting the stories of Indigenous and 
European use of native plants. 


Among events taking place, Queensland’s 
Cooktown Botanic Gardens will hold a ‘Shared 
History’ event over the seven-week period 
when the Endeavour was stranded and repaired 
on the banks of the Endeavour River, at the 
site of today’s Cooktown, and the Botanic 
Gardens of Australia and New Zealand 
Queensland Region will hold a conference in 
the town (see cooktown2020.com). 
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40YEARS 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY 


It’s our 40th birthday |! 


2020 marks the 40th Anniversary of the formation 
of the Australian Garden History Society. Branches . 


are planning a range of local activities and events throughout the year to mark 
this milestone. And we invite all branches to gather and join our national virtual garden party. 


When 
Where 


What 


Afternoon tea time, Sunday 22 March 2020 


We suggest that your branch gathers at a locally 
significant garden, landscape, restoration project or 
advocacy site. 


Mark the anniversary year by planting a living link with 
the future, celebrate with a toast of cha paonS and 
Cut a delicious birthday cake. 


A brief. proclamation will be sent to Branch Chairs to 


~~ “read on our ‘National Chair’s/Patron’s behalf, which 


will include a list of where each Branch is meeting to 


_ celebrate that morning and the anniversary projects 
- they are undertaking during the year. 


Chairs are also encouraged to say a few words 


specif cally about the history of their Branch and its 
own contribution to the 40th Anniversary celebrations 
for 2020. 


~ You may also choose to invite a special guest to cut 


the cake and say a few words about where you have 
gathered. Then wander and enjoy the site together. 


Phone: 03 9650 5043 


Tollfree: 1800 678 446 


Virtual 
GardenParty 


STRWItQnarr 


VIRTUAL CONNECTION 


Take a photo of the planting, 
cutting of the cake and 
toasting of champagne 

and send immediately to 
Lisa Tuck at the National Office 
to load onto AGHS social media 
platforms and website. 


The Australian Garden History Society 
promotes awareness and conservation 
of significant gardens and cultural » 
landscapes through engagement, 
research, advocacy and activities. 


PLACES | PEOPLE | PLANTS 


vareness- andl conservation of 
i agement, research, aabiongy 


www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 


